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THE GCURCULAR, 
ILas for its fandamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its aim, however, 
is to give its readers also a supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Terms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
us a copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order, * Discontinue * 

Address ' " THE cr CULAR. Oneida. _N. ” 


The Oneida Commit 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 








Nursery Fruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants, &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 
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Steele-Traps of ‘the most approved Description 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 


by the Community. 
8. Newnouse, Superintendent. 


Sewing-Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Carr, O. H. Mituer, C. O_ps, Agents. 


Traveling-Bags: “an assortment ¢ of our own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied. 

H. W. Burnuam, } ba 
Mes. B, Warevin. Superiniendents. 

Cravats ¢ Satin Spring ¢ Cravats” of the best 
styles, and thoroughly made. 

Mrs. 8S. Van VELZzER; Superintendent. 
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Palmeleaf Hats manufactured and for sale at 


the Community. 
Mrs. A. C. Sears, Supermitendent. 


Milling: Custom work “done a as usual at the 
Community Grist-mill. 
D. J. Haut, Miller. 
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Fresh Tomatoes-=-Hermetically Sealed,in Glass 
Bottles, for family use. 


Orders In any of the above branches may be 
addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, Madison Co. N. ¥. 


Wallingford Commune. — 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for sale. Address, 
H. ALLEN, Hn “ALLIN GFORD, CONN. 
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PUBLICATION WS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 





THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1,50. ea 

BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compiiat‘on from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary view 
of their Religious‘and Social Theories 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and published at 
the office of the Circular, Oneida. NY. 


SALVATION ‘FROM SIN; 
f-nded by J. HW. Noyes. 


ANNUAL REPORTS; (2d and 3rd) of the 

Onetpa Association. Price 123 ects, 

[= Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 


Explaired and de- 
Pamphlet 6} cts. 


P= Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Cireu/ar. or for the purpose of or- 
dering any 0 the above publications, are particu- 
lariy requested to write their name, Post-Office and 
State, as distinctly as possible 

-_— Ln Ti 
Support of the Circular. 


As will be seen by the terms at the head of this 
column, the Circudar is offered to those who wish it, 
as the gospel is, without money and without price 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by: 
the funds of the Oneida Association and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it Our expectation, | however, is that the idea 
of a Free Dairy Retigious Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, ind Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than’ that which surrounds, for instance, 
theBible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thovsand dollars 








The Third Party. 
A Home-Talk by J. II. N. 

The world is divided into two parties 
on nearly all .subjects ; and the two are 
generally antagonistic extremes to each 
other. It is said that there are two 
sides to every question, and hence it is 
supposed that there can be only two 
parties, and that they must be directly 
opposed to each other. Whereas we, in 
following the truth, and attempting to 
admit Christ into the world, find our- 
selves in a third position, which is entire- 
ly distinct from the two extremes, and 
which properly constitutes an indepen- 
dent third party, on all questions which 
divide the world. 

We might cite a great variety of illus- 
trations of this principle. For instance, 
the world are divided into two parties on 
the subject of morality. One party em- 
braces the ascetie, legal characters, whose 
righteousness consists in abstract obedi- 
ence to certain laws. The other party in- 
cludes the licentious persons, opposed to 
all law. It is believed that there can be 
only these two parties on the subject of mo- 
rality : but we know that we belong to a 
third party-—-a party which, on the one 
hand, are far more chaste den. the legal- 
ists ; and on the other, are in one sense 
more lawless than the party opposed to 
the legalists. 

With regard to the subject of death, 
the world recognizes only two parties. 
One party insists that death is inevita- 
ble: and the other say they shall never 
die, and strive to save the flesh. Here, 
again, we rise as a third party, ccnying 
the almighty power of ceath on the one 
hand, and on the other, acknowledging 
that it is an ordinance subject to God's 
control. This was the position in which 
Christ stood. He said, ‘He that be- 
lieveth on me shall never die.’ This is 
an unqualified assertion. Christ did 
not think it necessary to explain what 
he meant. ‘He that believeth in me, (he 
says,) though he were dead, yet shall he 
live ; and he that liveth, and believeth 
in me, shall never die.’ This is very un- 
equivocal language, and much opposed 
to the popular doctrines about death. 
The Pharisees rebuked him as a_blas- 
phemer ; evidently understanding him as 
saying something directly opposed to 
their ideas of the subject; and yet he 
died himself, and those that followed 
him died. But when we thoroughly un- 
derstand what took place when Stephen 
and others ‘ fell asleep,’ we shall under- 
stand that there was substantial truth 
in what Christ said—that they did not 
die; it was quite a different affair from 
going ‘the way of all the earth.’ 

In matters of doctrine we are a third 
party. An examination of our publica- 
tions will show that our theology as a 
whole, occupies a middle position between 
the conflicting views of the various sects 
of Christendom, and offers a favorable 
center of reconciliation.—[See article on 
‘Medium Theology,’ in The Perfectionist, 
Vol. 3. p. 93.] 

The third-party principle will be found 


to extend through our whole system : it. 








is every where present in our theories and 
practices, We may call it the constitu- 
tion of our system. A person seizing up- 
on some one feature of it, might judge 
that we belong to the ascetic, legal par- 
ty; while another individual, taking 
hold of a different feature, might think 
we belong to the opposite party ; and 
both would afterwards find themselves 
equally mistaken, It is a third-party 
system, entirely distinct trom every other. 

There are, as we have said, two par- 
ties in the world, the legalists and the 
lawless. In Christ’s time the Sadducees 
and self-righteous Pharisees constituted 
one party, and the publicans and sinners 
another. Christ belonged to neither 
party, but stood ina third position, and 
directed his censures particularly against 
the most respectable of the two parties. 
He said, ‘ Except your righteousness 
shall exceed the righteousness of the 
Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no wise 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.’ To the 
chief priests and elders of the people, he 
said, ‘ The publicans and harlots go into 
the kingdom of God before you.’ ( Matt. 
21: 31.) Still he belonged to the law- 
less party no more than to the other. 
In the matter of his crucifixion, both 
parties took a share. The respectable, 
orthodox legalists evidently ‘ pulled the 
wires,’ and were the prime movers in the 
affair ; and probably the publicans were 
the most forward iu the grosser part of 
the operation, 

Paul’s position is distinctly defined as 
belonging to neither of the two great 
parties : on the one hand he was with- 
out law, and on ‘the other hand he 
was under grace—-under law to Christ. 
Here is an interesting combination.— 
Paul was in a position where he was en- 
tirely free from legality, and could say, 
‘all things are lawful,’ and at the same 
time he was thoroughly subdued to the 
spirit of Christ-—his highest ambition 
was, to ‘bringevery! thought into cap- 
tivity to the obedience of Christ.’ Paul 
was a third-party man. He was not 
simply a medium man, with no positive 
character. We find in his history no 
such weakness, no compromise, no at- 
tempt to gain the friendship of the other 
two parties, at the sacrifice of his own 
principles. His course militates with 
both the legalists and the lawless. At 
one time he says, ‘ Let every soul be sub- 
ject unto the higher powers. For there 
is no power but of God: the‘ powers 
that be are ordained of God. Whoever 
therefore resisteth the power, resisteth 
the ordinance of God; and they that 
resist shall receive to themselves dam- 
nation.” (Rom. 13: 1,2.) But again, 
‘Let no man judge you in meat, or in 
drink, or in respect of an holy day, or of 
the new moon, or of the Sabbath days, 
which are a shadow of things to come; 
but the body is of Christ.’ (Col. 2: 16, 
17.) It is somewhat difficult to recon- 
cile these apparently contradictory pas- 
sages, and yet Paul was an embodiment 
of the spirit of both. Hus gospel was 
like the sword of the cherubim, turning 
every way against the spirit of the world. 


Then il aaliliakin or parties we 
have spoken of, correspond to the three 
states—this world and Hades at the two 
extremes, and the resurrection, which we 
may call the third-party world. The 
third-party world is but little known : it 
is even assumed by many that there are 
only two aorts of beings—the dead and 
the living: but there certainly are 
three sorts—the dead, the living, and the 
resurrected. And here we might observe, 
that the three parties, which are mani- 
fest in the subject of morality, proceed 
from the three worlds, or have their seats 
distinctively in the three great mansiotis 
of humanity. This world is particularly 
the fountain of licentiousness and law- 
lessness ; Hades is the fountain and breed- 
er of dead morality, asceticism, abste- 
miousness, &c.: and the resurrection 
world is the fountain of the life that 
clothes itself in the morals and doetrines 
of the third party. 

The nature of Christ’s body after his 
resurrection was neither that of a ghost, 
nor was it mere flesh. His disciples 
thought he wasa spirit. He answered 
them, ‘A spirit hath not flesh and bones 
as ye see me have,’ He was not a spirit, 
neither was he mortal; for flesh and 
blood cannot inherit the kingdom of 
God ; neither doth corruption inherit in- 
corruption,” His body was of a third 
nature—a nature distinct from flesh and 
blood, and from mere spirit. 


Every individual who believes in 
Christ, whether in this world or in Ha- 


des, will partake of his nature in full.— 
Christ said to his disciples, ‘ Except ye 
eat my flesh and drink my blood, ye have . 
no life in you: my flesh is meat indeed, 
aud my blood is drink indeed.’ This say- 
ing is rendered more clear Ly a parallel 
passage in Corinthians: ‘ All flesh is not 
the same flesh: there is one kind of 
flesh of man, another flesh of beasts, an- 
other of fishes, of birds.-- 
There are also celestial bodies, and bodies 
terrestrial:’ then we may add, there is also 
celestial flesh and blood. When Paul 
says, ‘ Flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom of God,’ he does not mean that 
celestial flesh and blood cannot inherit 
the kingdom of God. 

The commonly received, and long-hon- 
ored imagination that the same bodies 
which are laid in the dust of the earth, 
will be raised again, is founded on philos- 
ophy that is utterly false. The only true 
basis of hope with regard to the resur- 
rection consists in the communicability of 
the life and nature of Christ— in the possi- 
bility of our being clothed with a nature 
corresponding to Chrisi’s. In a word, 
Christ’s body is the father of the bodies of 
all resurrected believers, Our bodies must 
be begotten by his body. The process 
is different from that of literal generation, 
but the principle involved is the same in 
both cases. Our bodies are changed into 
the image of Christ by coming into his 
presence. The apostle John writes, ‘ Now 
are we the sons of God, and it doth not 
yet appear what we shall be; but we 
know that when he shall appear we shall 
be like him : for we shall see him as he is.’ 


and another 
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Paul says, ‘ We know that if our earthly 
house of this tabernacle were dissolved, 
we havea building of God, a house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens.’ 
One might ask, ‘ What is the signifi- 
cance of saying, a house not made with 
hands ?? These natural bodies are not 
made with hands” This expression is 
derived from the Old Testament, and re- 
fers to the stone that was cut out of the 
mountain without hands. The true, in- 
terior, spiritual meaning of Paul in this 
passage is this: ‘ We know that if our 
earthly body be dissolved, we have 
another body, not made in the natural 
way ; it comes to us from the Lord, and 
is a part of his nature.’ 

This principle is stated by Paul in his 
epistle to the Corinthians, thus: ‘ Be- 
holding asin a glass, the glory of the Lord, 
we are changed into the same image, 
from glory to glory, even as by the spirit 
of the Lord.’ Whoever can understand 
the principle of spiritual chemistry here 
stated, can understand the gospel ; and 
whoever cannot understand it, knows 
nothing about the gospel ; for the whole 
process of salvation is simply receiving 
other life, and being conformed to it.— 
The first thing in the order of gospel ex- 
perience, is the resurrection of our souls 
into the image of Christ. We study the 
character of Christ, behold his interior 
life, and are changed into its image, so 
far as we truly see it—so far as we know 
Christ. And we shall be changed into 
his personal, bodily image, by beholding 
his face, [ prosopon.] The personal ap- 
pearing of Christ will complete the pro- 
cess, by giving us a personal presence 
like his. To change our bodies will be 
the last work of redemption. Whatever 
there is in Chiist thai we want, we shall 
get by seeing it inhim. ‘ Now are we 
the sons of God, and it doth not yet ap- 
pear what we shall be ; but we know that 
when he shall appear we shall be like him, 
Sor we shall see him ashe is.’ How can 
we be like him, unless this principle of 
the transfusion of life istrue? On any 
principles recognized in the world, the 
fact of seeing him would not make us 
like him. The apostle adds, ‘He that 
hath this hope in him purifieth himself, 
even as he is pure. The apprehension of 
his interior character serves to purify our 
souls : the bodily transformation comes 
by seeing him face to face. Paul evi- 
dently was looking forward with earnest- 
ness to this change, when he said, ‘I 
count all things but loss, for the excel- 
lency of the knowledge of Christ : for 
whom I have suffered the loss of all 
things, and do count them but dung 
that I may win Christ :.---that I may 
know him, and the power of his resurrec- 
tion,’ &c. Then he adds, ‘ Let as many 
as be perfect, be thus minded.’ How 
minded ? He goes on to say, ‘ Looking 
for the Lord Jesus, who shall change 
our vile bodies.’ He was looking into 
the spiritual world, and pressing towards 


the personal presence of Christ, expecting 
to see him, and expecting to be made 


like unto him, in body ane soul, when 
he did see him. 

The principle that Christ is the father 
of the bodies of the saints, by the trans- 
fusion of his nature, as really as a parent 
is the father of his child by natural gen- 
eration, removes all difficulty in under- 
standing the subject of the resurrection. 
Do you ask how it is possible for Christ’s 


body to become the body of all saints in 
this world and Hades ? We may an- 
swer by proposing the question, how five 
loaves of bread and two smal] fishes were 
made to feed five thousand men ? Here 
a very small amount of material was in- 
creased so as to become a vast quantity. 
If Christ could do such a thing with 
bread and fishes, what difficulty is there 
in supposing that the substance of his 
own body could be increased and multi- 
plied, and become the body of all saints? 
Both facts are equally miraculous, and 
equally true. 
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The Way out of Egotism. 

There is a world of criticism in one little text 
of Paul’s, viz., ‘All seek their own, not the 
things which be Jesus Christ’s.’ It searches 
hearts that have known much of the goodness 
of God, and have long been in the school of his 
grace. Let it have its weight. There is no bet- 
ter prayer for the soul that is burdened with ego- 
tism than, ‘O for grace to seek the things which 
be Jesus Christ’s.’ While we are seeking our 
own, we have perplexity, dissatisfaction, disap- 
pointment ; we have distresses of envy and emu- 
lation, weakness and failure. But in seeking the 
things which be Jesus Christ’s we shall avoid 
these, and be sure at least of the happiness of 
success, which isa great happiness. To abandon 
self-seeking and devote ourselves to the service 
ef Christ, involves some present sacrifice and 
suffering. Did it not involve suffering when 
Christ offered himself to the will of his Father, 
and assumed the mortal body that was prepared 
for him? It was endurance and suffering for the 
present—for a life-time; but joy for an eternal 
future. All the grace we need for that devotion 
which Paul and Timothy had, is ready for us, in 
him who was made sin for us, that we might be 
made the righteousness of God in him.—n. Hu. s. 





The Great Eastern. 

The London Daily News, states that the 
steamer Great Eastern will be launched on the 
5th of the present month. Her first trip to this 
country will not take place until next spring. 
It is expected she will cross the Atlantic in 
seven days, and perform the voyage to Australia 
in thirty-five days. The weight of this great 
ship will be 12,000 tons, and her coal and cargo 
18,000 tens more. The paddle-wheels will be 
driven by four engines having a nominal power 
of 1,000 horses, and the screw by a nominal pow- 
er of 1,600 horses. The screw engine, designed 
and manufactured by Messrs. Jamcs Watt & Co., 
are by far the largest ever constructed, and when 
making 50 revolutions per minute, will exert an 
effective force of not less than 8,000 horses: a 
force that would be sufficient to drive the ma- 
chinery of forty of the largest cotton mills of 
Manchester, giving employment to from 30,000 to 
40,000 operatives. The four cylinders weigh about 
25 tons and are 7 feet in diameter. The boilers 
are 81x in number, having seventy two furnaces, 
and an absorbent heating surface nearly equal in 
extent to an acre of ground. Their total weight 
excceds 1,200 tons, and are yet so admirably con- 
trived that they can be set in motion or stopped 
by asingle hand. It is expected that her speed 
will be twenty miles anhour. The Great Eastern, 
owing to her great length, has been built parallel 
with the water, and will be launched sideways. 
In connection with the first voyage of the Great 
Eastern to this country a grand excursion tour 
is projected. The steamer is capable of carrying 
4,000 passengers, but will, on this trip bring on- 
ly 1,500. Tickets from London to Portland, and 
including an extensive tour in this country, are 
put at $280. Theroute will be from Portland 
to Quebec, Montreal, Toronto, Detroit, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, Niagara Falls, Albany, New- 
York, Springfield, Boston, and thence to Portland, 
about 3,200 miles by railroad, making the whole 
trip by land and water, from London and back, 
9,000 miles. About eight weeks will be allowed 
for the voyages and excursion. 





The Worthlessness of Gold. 


It is stated by many of the survivors of the 
Central America’s passengers, that there was 





seldom so large an amount of money owned by 
passengers as was in the case of those who came 





by the Central America. Many were persons of 
large means, and there were but very few whose 
immediate wealth did not amount to hundreds, 
while numbers reckoned their gold by thousands 
of dollars. The greater portion of the passengers 
were returued miners, some coming hither to in- 
vest the capital they had realized, in hopes to 
live a life of greater ease as the result of their 
industry, and others to get their families and 
once more goto the land of gold. But as the 
storm cuntinued to rage, Jess and less of gold was 
thought of, and when, on Saturday, it became 
evident that they were likely at any moment to 
be buried beneath the waves, wealthy men dives- 
ted themselves of their treasure belts, and scat- 
tered the gold upon the cabin floors, telling those 
to take it who would, lest its weight—a few oun- 
ces or pounds—carry them to their death. Full 
purses, containing in some instances $2,000, 
were lying untouched on sofas. Carpet-bags 
were opened by men, and the shining meta] was 
poured out on the floor with the prodigality of 
death’s despair. One of the passengers, who has 
fortunately been rescued, opened a bag and 
dashed about the cabin $20,000 in gold dust, 
and told him who wanted to gratify his greed 
for gold to take it. But it was passed by as the 
veriest dross. A few hours before, he would 
have struck down the man who would have at- 
tempted to take a grain of that which he now 
spurned from him.—N. Y. Tribune. 





Gee Tue Famity Gymnasium is the title of a 
work by Dr. Trall, (Fowler and Wells, publish- 
ers,) which gives some curious and useful infor- 
mation of the various methods of applying exer- 
cise for the development of the body, including 
the art of swimming, calisthenics, the system 
of motorpathy or movement-cure, invented by 
Ling. Price $1,25. Will the publishers ac- 
cept our thanks for the early copy sent us. 





NEWS ITEMS. 


..-+The Tribune publishes the names and ad- 
dress of one hundred and seventeen Lecturers be- 
fore Lyceums, &c., who will be subject to 
call the coming winter. Lecturing bas become 
one of the prominent institutions of the age. 


..--A serious panic prevails in the financial 
world just now. Banks in varions sections of 
the country are suspending specie payment for 
the time being. Saturday’s T'’ribune reported 
the suspension of a large number of banks in 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. Great excitement 
prevails in the monied circles of Philadelphia, on 
the subject. 

..--Thomas Babington Macaulay has been 
created a peer of Great Britain, with the title of 
Baron Macaulay. 

...-Auguste Comte, originator and chief of 
what is called the school of Positive Philosophy: 
is dead. 

.... The papers state, that from all the facts 
within reach, there is little doubt that the price 
of sugar will continue to full, till it reaches the 
level it held before the late fictitious rise. The 
crops every where, it is said, are abundant this sea- 
son. The last accounts from France represent 
that the supply there will exceed the demand.— 
The high prices have stimulatee production in all 
the sugar countries, and sugar must therefore be 
cheap. 

.---The ministers of the Central American 
states have addressed a letter to the president, 
requesting his interference to prevent the depart- 
ure of military expeditions to invade their country. 


....Iron settees are being made to replace the 
pews in Henry Ward Beecher’s church at 
Brooklyn. 

ConcentTRATED Mi1x.—Gail Borden jr. has 
set at work, at Winsted, Conn., an apparatus 
for concentrating and preserving milk. The milk 
received from the farmers is first cooled in ice- 
water, then placed ina large irun boiler, and sub- 
jected to a heat of 120 to 150 degrees by steam, 
the evaporation being assisted by exhausting the 
air by air-pumzs. By this process 500 quarts of 
milk are reduced to 125 quarts in an hour and a 
half. The liquid thrown off by the evaporation, 
is clear, like water—has a sickish, unpleasant 
taste—in no way resembling milk, and its smell 
is slightly offensive. It is considered, that the 
concentrated article is rendered purer by the pro- 
cess, to say nothing of its vther advantages. The 
residuum is like a thick paste, which may be 
converted into milk by replacing three parts of 
pure water. The cream will not rise on this con- 
dersed milk, and if hermetically sealed it will 
keep perfectly sweet for an indefinite time. Mr. 
Borden’s samples are said to be of unexceptionable 





quality, and he is believed to have perfected a 
highly useful discovery, to be added to those he 
has heretofore made in the way of preserving 
human food. 





The Origin of the Revolution in India. 


A correspondent of the Augsburg Allgemeine 
Zeitung writes as follows from Calcutia, under 
date of July 4th: 


“It isnow beyond a doubt that we have to 
contend not merely with an insurrection of the 
native army, but with a revolution of the entire 
Mohammedan population of India, having for its 
end the extermination of all Europeans and 
Christians, and the restoration of the ancient 
Moslem Empire. The plot was well laid, and 
would have met with complete success but for 
the precipitation of the 19th (native) regiment. 
The revolution was to commence in Calcutta, in- 
stead of Delhi. The 2d Grenadiers were to ob- 
tain possession of the forts of Calcutta, while 
the 54th (native) infantry were to massacre all 
the Europeans at Barrackpore, and then march up- 
on Calcutta. The artillery at Dum-Dum were 
likewise to murder al! the Europeans and then 
march tu the assistance of the 2d Grenadiers. 
By means of the guns in the forts it was hoped 
to sink all the vessels at Hoogley, and thus pre- 
vent the escape of the Europeans. The body- 
guard of the Governor General, which comprises 
the veterans of all the cavalry regiments, was to 
slaughter the entire personnel, of the government, 
and the Mohammedans in the Bazaar were to 
destroy the railroad and telegraph. The 19th 
regiment were to march hither, and after com- 
pleting our destruction, proceed northward on 
their mission of death. 

“ But through the impetuosity of the 19th reg- 
iment the plot was discovered. Six men belong- 
ing to the 2d Grenadiers were arrested, but in- 
stead of being hung, they were banished for forty 
years—in plain terms, they were allowed to depart 
in peace. 

“The plot being thus frustrated in Calcutta, 
the rising took place in the northwestern prov- 
inces, at Meerut and Delhi, from whence the in- 
surrection spread over all India. 

* For all this, government is alone to blame. Last 
November the aged Gulab Singh, well known 
from his participation in the Sikh wars, wrote to 
Lord Canning that the overthrow of the British 
government by the Mohammedans was contem- 
plated, and that he had been invited to place 
himself at the head of the rebellion, but had de- 
clined doing so,and would remain in peace at 
Cashmere. The government in their fancied se- 
curity, made light of his revelations, and did net 
even deign to answer his letter.” 


~ 





An Oneida Journal. 


Wednesday, Sept. 23.—Mr. Kinsiry, our busi- 
ness agent, left for Iowa, to transact some busi- 
ness for the B—— children, (of whom he is the 
lega] guardian,) which he could not by letters of 
attorney empower another to do for him. 

Thursday, 24.—In the afternoon there was 
a third and last charge upon the ranks of 
‘Mondamin,’ Indian corn. We like to say Mon- 
damin, partly out of respect to the beautiful 
‘Song of Hiawatha,’ and partly because we live 
somewhat in the midst of reminders of the Ind- 
ians, who, while they are by no means an idea} 
people, and have as a race about finished their 
part in this sphere, yet nevertheless are more or 
less surrounded by a poetic interest which makes 
pleasant even the pronouncing of their names— 
‘Oneida, Unadilla, Oneonta, for example. The 
farming chiefs express their satisfaction with tho 
thoroughness with which the corn was cut and 
stooked. There is a perceptible improvement 
from year to year in the equable movement and 
irresistible momentutn of our corn-bees. Monda- 
min has barely time to shake his tassels and quake 
once, before he is laid low. One bee easily cut 
and stooked seven acres ina little more than an 
hour and a half. We have come to think that 
living in a large body is very desirable, and that 
we should always prefer to make music in a band 
than to playing our own private individual fiddle. 
To see compxmes and groups of people of all ages, 
engaged in their business or recreation, gives one 
much pleasure, if he is not too full of misanthropic 
gall. It may seem a little strange that the first 
pleasant sight that struck us when we, somewhat 
of an abolitionist, once made our debut in one of 
the Carolinas as a ‘ Yankee schoolmaster,’ was a 
company of slaves of all ages and sexes engaged in 
cotton-picking. The reddish green of the mature 
cotton-plants, the long, white staples depending 
from the open bolls like snow left here and there 
upon the branches, the sooty faces, kinked and 
unkempt heads, clothing not the best, and baskets 
of cotton ‘ toted’ upon the heads of children and 
stalwart women, though not particularly pleasant 
of themselves, were the parts of a picture long to 
be remembered, one that proves to us that aggre- 
gation is intrinsically more beautiful and attrac- 
tive than isolation. The corn being secured from 


the frost which did not follow the equinoctial 
storm as was expected, it was proposed that 
the family should have a green-corn pic- 
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nic, in the place of supper. Accordingly, a 
long fire was built in a meadow near the creek, a 
quantity of husked corn, and sticks for roasting 
it, and other edibles, were provided, and at five 
o’clock the family assembled am! each one fell to 
cooking, according to his or her ability. The 
irregular groups, some. eating, others roasting 
corn, and the thin blue smoke rising above all, 
made the thing look somewhat like an extempo- 
rized gipseyism. There seems to be two opposite 
tendencies in man. One makes him love and seek 
culture and art, the other makes him love what 
is wild, above rule or art. We are not prepared 
to say that this latter tendency is a vit of barba- 
rism which has not yet been worked out of us. 
Tn accordance to the love of the rude and wild, 
one delights to spend a day in the woods, or eat a 
meal by the bank of a brook, or in the shade of a 
forest. Though art, especially imitative art, takes 
many, if not most, of its subjects from the wild, 
yet culture is the major impulse, and progress 
lies in that direction. If the wild allures, culture 
accompanies, and the first enjoyment over, it 
straightway asserts itself by suggesting improve- 
ments. Communism offers us better culture than 
our former isolation, and at the same time we are 
freer to gipseyize occasionally. 

Friday, 25.—A fishing party of thirty-three, 
including the musicians with their brass instru- 
ments, spend the day at the Lake and return late 
in the evening. Oneida Lake, situated in the 
great interior level of this State, has very little of 
the picturesque, and beautiful sweep and curve of 
line, in common with the hill-locked lakes, in 
the more southern parts of New-York; but still 
its pale blae and placid surface, shimmering in 
the light, isa balm to land-weary eyes. The 
Lake affords us one «of the most natural outlets 
for a day abroad, where the love of the wild, and 
the social element can be blended: and a day 
there spent is seldom considered a misspent one. 
When one sits holding his line over the side of 
the boat, suspended as it were between two ele- 
ments, he sees in his condition, a not unpleasant 
reminder of the two infinities--eternities,—the 
exterior and the interior worlds, between which, 
the thoughtful man sees himself standing. A 
landing upon the ‘ point’ to take dinner, and after 
that, a sies(a, lulled by the murmurings of a 
miniature surf, generally make a part of the en- 
joyments of the day, which over, une returns 
home to enter upyn habitual activities with new 
appetite and contentment. 

Saturday, 26.—The New House begins to loom 
up as a prospective certainty; it is visible in the 
offing of the future. This evening there was fur- 
ther talk upon the subject, by way of settling 
preliminaries, some of which must be properly at- 
tended to. The location is already fixed, but 
some other considerations—those of size, build- 
ing material, domestic arrangements, expansibility 
of plan, &c., &c., yet require to be looked at. We 
confess to some curiosity respecting the structure 
that will rise up between the two-fold force of the 
necessary and the ideal. The idea of large build- 
ings, castles, palaces, or phalansteries, is rather 
pleasing. We do not like empty ones kept for 
show, but full ones, charged with vitality from 
basement to cope. Tis pleasant ona cold winter’s 
morning to see the smoke curling upward from 
the many chimneys of a village, and to think of its 
many hearts and homes: but is it not much 
more pleasant to contemplate an immense pha- 
lanstery, large enough for architectural effect, 
surrounded by grounds laid out upon sume breadth 
of plan, the home of varied hearts and talents, 
animated and cemented by the love of God, and 
the centre from which emanate multifarious ac- 
tivities, carried on in the name of Christ? When 
the poet of Communism shall arise, will he not 
sing as sweetly of the phalanstery—the perfect 
home,—as did Goldsmith of ‘ Sweet Auburn ? 

Sunday, 27.—In addition to the washing-bee, 
business-meeting, and bag-bee, the fruit preser- 
vers are bottling tomatoes, at which they have 
been engaged some time, the gardeners are pick- 
ing the autumn pears, of which fruit we shall 
have not far from twenty bushels, and in the 
evening there is another bee to prepare our per- 
ishable autumn apples for drying. 

Monday, 28.—The committee appointed to ex- 
periment on the Sorghum Saccharum, or Chinese 
Sugar Cane, of which we have an eight of an acre, 
are looking at the subject, and find that although 
the cune has grown to the hight of tenand twelve 
feet, it has not perfected its seed, being now only 
in blossom. The machinists are at work upona 
new power-punch to be used in the cutting up, 
punching and bending of the bed and cross-pieces 
of the small traps. The swedging machine for 
making springs, turns them out so rapidly that it 








has required an enlargement and improvement in 
the other parts of trap-making. 

Tuesday, 29.—The family were surprised this 
morning by the unexpected appearance of Mr. T. 
and Mrs. B. from Wallingford. In the evening a 
dish containing some Sorghum syrup made by 
our Wallingford friends, circulated quietly 
through the room so that all might have a taste 
of it. We found it quite agreeable to the palate, 
and having peculiarities enough of its own to 
readily prevent it from being taken either for 
cane, or maple syrup. Wallingford has already 
manufactured veven and ahalf gallons of good 
syrup from the Sorghum plant. They find that 
the juice yields eleven per cent. of syrup of the 
consistence of ordinary molasses or sugar-house 
syrup. 

_ RB —— 
Prayer.--Luke 6: 12. 

The sun that warms Judea’s fertile plains, 
Had set ; and darkness broods o’er vale and hill. 

Her teeming thousands sleep: but there remains 
One wakeful watcher. He, where dews distil, 

And stars shiue cooly bright, and night winds chill, 
From sleep’s refreshing couch a wanderer led, 

Like the lone sentry while the camp sleeps still, 
Alone his vigil keeps, till night has fled, 
Giving the night to prayer to God his honored Head. 

But, tho’ alone, yet not in truth alone ; 
Not long, nor lonely were those sleepless hours, 

For loneliness is unto prayer unknown, 
Tho’ human fear suggests that evil lowers : 

For in the night of prayer what strength is ours, 
What social gladness, when the throng is gone 

Of those who do not love ;—when the soul pours 
Its tide of wants,-—-its weakness.--and is drawn 
From its dark night of fears to hope’s resplendent dawn. 

So in that night, being ‘ heard in that he feared,’ 
Down from the mount at morn he took his way, 

Blessed by the Father’s presence ; as appeared 
When ’midst the waiting crowd he stood that day. 

As from the sun the life-imparting ray, 
So virtue from his person flowed around, 

Seen in its fruits, and felt by those who lay 
Helpless, and vexed, and hopeless, till they found 
That they who only touched, from every ill were sound. 


As the conducting wire from out the cloud 
Guides the mysterious fluid in its flow, 
So hearts that earnest pray are oft allowed 
To guide the electric streams from heaven, that glow 
Through the long chain of hearts agreed, and know 
The wondrous things that grace on earth achieves,— 
The conquests of the Kingdom won below, 
His hopes, his love, his joy who but believes,— 
The health, the strength, the Life that Christ’s beloved receives. 
H.ON, LL. 





Contentment. 
Table-Talk by J. H. N. 

A peaceful, quiet state of heart, one 
that is satisfied with God anc the uni- 
verse, is very necessary to healtby life 
and good digestion. The misery of the 
world is occasioned by its eager craving 
for extent and amount of good, instead 
of appreciating and enjoying what it 
already has. It is full of desire for more: 
and desire, when allowed to work with- 
out satisfaction, must inevitably become 
diseased. Again, desire while unsatis- 
fied, is necessarily a stimulus to weari- 
some activity of body and mind. It is 
only when individuals come into a state 
in which their desires are satisfied, that 
they can have rest, peace, and quietness of 
heart. Christ alone can satisfy our de- 
sires. ‘Come unto me,’ he says, ‘all ye 
that labor, and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest. Take my yoke upon 
you and learn of me ; for I am meek and 
lowly in heart ; and ye shall find rest un- 
to your souls. For my yoke is easy, 
and my burden is light.’ (Matt. 11: 
28—30.) His spirit is chaste, quiet, 
and contented, and will chasten our de- 
sires, until our life becomes, like his, 
peaceful and happy. Then we shall be 
in harmony with and enjoy all things. 
Salvation consists in receiving the spirit 
of Christ, and being pervaded by his life. 

We have confessed Christ in our ali- 
mentiveness; and Christ is the mighty 
One of God—far above all principality 
and power. When the winds and the 
waves were raging, he said, ‘ Peace, be 
still ; and there was a great calm.’ That 
act only indicates what Christ is able to 
do, under all circumstances. In the 
raging of the winds and waves ot spirits, 
when it appears as though all hell was 
let loose upon us, and the ship ready to 
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sink—his power is above all: and by | 
confessing his power, and calling npon | 
his name, we car say, ‘Peace, be still ;’| 
and there shall bea great calm. Every | 
where, and under all circumstances, the | 
spirit of Christ is the spirit of peace, | 
and is able to command peace throughout | 
the universe of God. The greatest diffi- 
culty in regard to wholesome eating and 
drinking, is the tendency there is to the 
rush of appetite—excitement : and we 
can do nothing better than to look to! 
Christ, and think of him, and confess 
him as the spirit of peace and expect him 
to command peace in our passions, 
and enable us to eat and drink in quiet- 
ness and chastity, with singleness of 
heart, praising God. 

The apostle says, ‘ In every thing give 
thanks.” The practice of giving thanks 
at the table for God’s special favors and 
mercies, is quite common; but good 
surrounds us on every side, for which we 
should give thanks—even our tribulations 
are causes for thanksgiving. Our table 
presents but one department of God’s 
mercies: we should regard it only asa 
touching point of his goodness to us ; and 
we may take occasion here, to thank him 
for all things—past, present, and future. 


Interior Life. 

‘He that believeth on me, as the 
Scripture hath said, out of his belly shall 
flow rivers of living water.’ Nowhere, 
perhaps, could this truth be better ap- 
preciated than in a Community like ours. 
Where such ample freedom of social inter- 
course is enjoyed, our supplies of spiritual 
life are very apt to be exhausted, unless 
strict attention be paid to the source 
whence they are derived. And we could 
not have a clearer indication than is 
fcund in the passage above quoted, as to 
the course to be pursued, if we wish to 
secure a continuous flow of that element 
which is designated as ‘eternal life.’ — 
Rich and abundant may our fellowship 
be with one another, if due recourse be 
had to the fountain-head of all our joys. 
He alone can inspire us with such a spir- 
it as will stand the wear and tear (so to 
speak) of much social intercourse. He 
alone is inexhaustible, and therefore He 
alone can meet our constant demand for 
a fresh influx of life. And we are bold 
to acknowledge Him our entire depen- 
dence for that supply which we need. 
Experience has proved to us that in Him 
are indeed ‘ rivers of living water ;’ and 
it is the privilege of faith to appropri- 
ate this fund to any extent, as the Scrip- 
ture plainly intimates. We say again, 
we need it much in a society like this ; 
and the more we use it, the more social 
music we make, and the better pleased, 
we are sure, is our heavenly Father. We 
are under no constraint in the matter, 
other than the necessary limitation, that 
supply must regulate expense ; and it is 
our interest to see to it that the source 
of our supplies be kept open. The exer- 
cise of faith in Christ, by our confession 
of Him in all we do, we find a very ready 
means of effecting this object ; and this 
has the great advantage, too, of promot- 
ing the growth of interior life. Christ 
says, ‘He that believeth on me, out of 
his bel/y shall flow rivers of living water.’ 
Clearly, then, this treasure is not to be 
found in eaterior life, which is perishable ; 
though a good auxiliary, for the time be- 
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the cravings of the heart. Intercourse 
with fellow believers is like putting this 
treasure out at interest. In a certain 
sense, it accumulates by use, provided 
always it Se of the right kind, Hence 
the abundance, the ‘rivers of living 
water,’ experienced by the recipient.— 
In such a state of things, how full, how 
delightfully active is our life, afid conse- 
quently, how great the chance for im- 
provement in every direction. We have 
cause for incessant thankfulness that 
such is God’s faithfulness to us, that our 
faculties are kept at work ever in the 
right direction, by the spirit of judgment 
that makes its constant abode with us. 
Who can over-estimate our security, nay 
our blessedness in this fact; since this 
controlling influence saves us from the 
bitter pangs, which would be the neces- 
sary result of unbridled passion. Our 
school is so strictly spiritual that all our 
experience tends to drive us at last, (if 
we be sincere,) to the Physician of souls : 
and He, we all know, is only to be found 
within, in the very center of our being. 
Thus are we trained by gentle degrees to 
be independent of circumstances, or rath- 
er to master them, by turning them to 
account. And this is the interior life— 
this, the ‘ life eternal.’—Rr. s. p, 





ffome Paragraphs. 


BENEFITS OF AFFLICTION. 

As it has fallen to my lot to pass 
through considerable bodily affliction, my 
mind has been led to reflect on God’s 
providential meaning, in suffering his 
children to be thus scourged. In nu- 
merous passages of Scripture, especially 
of the New Testament, we find encour- 
aging promises, food for hope, to the 
faithful soldier of Christ, who bears afflic- 
tion manfully, and who patiently waits 
on the Lord. The particular nature of 
the affliction or trial, seems to be of 
little account: God knows the best 
course to take with each one. As he 
‘dealeth with us as with sons,’ we may 
be confident that he takes the gentlest 
course he can to separate us from the 
old life, and to teach us to trust in him 
without wavering. As the Captain of 
our salvation was ‘ made perfect through 
sufferings,’ and was ‘tempted in all points 
like as we are,’ we know that he can 
symvathize with us when we suffer ac- 
cording to the will of God, and that he 
is able to succor us in temptation. We 
can therefore bear up hopefully under 
all afflictions, and rejoice under all ap- 
parent adversity, knowing that ‘it is 
enough for the disciple that he be 
as his master, and the servant as his 
Lord.’ Paul, the heroic apostle to us 
Gentiles, desired to know Christ in his 
sufferings, as well as in his resurrection ; 
and I confess Paul’s spirit in me for the 
same thing. 

Affliction strengthens faith, increases 
patience, and softens the spirit for the 
reception of the truth. Therefore my 
prayer is, O Lord, give me afflictions, 
trials, or temptations, until I am washed 
and cleansed, so that [ shall be ‘ without 
spot or wrinkle, or any such thing.’—c. E. 


A COMPLETE SALVATION. 
The roots of our life are in God, and 
whatever our circumstances or experience, 
from this source alone must our need be 





ing, to the interior. Out of ourselves, 
then, must come that which can satisfy 


supplied. Whatever our wants, let us 
never forget this. Do we feel weak in 
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spirit ? Let us remember and confess that 
Christ is strong. Is there heaviness and 
sorrow upon our heart ? The joy of the 
Lord is the only true comfort. Do we feel 
that we are drifting under superficial, out- 
ward influences, making it difficult to give 
attention to inward truth? Let us not 
try to stem the tide in our own strength, 
but trugt God to draw our hearts aright. 
He is faithful and true, and knows 
how to kindle our best desires and secure 
our attention; and if we have been fool- 
ish, he will patiently deal with us till we 
are cured. Do we feel unfruitful in 
mind, or weak and oppressed in body ? 
Let us remember that our extremity is 
his opportunity—that the strength of 
Christ ‘is made perfect in weakness.’ 
Paul was so conscious of this that he 
breaks out and says, ‘ Most gladly there- 
fore will I rather glory in my infirmities, 
that the power of Christ may rest upon 
me.’ The Lord has given us in Christ 
a complete salvation; and let unbelief 
and temptation rage around and within, 
as they may, we shall please him by pa- 
tiently, and with the confidence of chil- 
dren, trusting in the power of Christ to 
save us from all evil. We have taken 
Christ for a whole Savior, and will trust 
in him, come what may.—E. H. H. 





Onward and Upward. 


A man must not yield to despondency, nor sit 
down inactive, despairing, because he is in dark- 
ness. Sometimes a few steps onward or upward, 
are all that are needed, and for want even of that 
little activity he may remain all his life beneath 
the cloud. Perhaps you have been ascending a 
mountain with che mist so thick before you, that 
at a few feet from you not an object was visible, 
and so wet that it was like a dmpping rain. Ti- 
midity and despondency say. in such a case, you 
had batter turn back, or at any rate lie by in the 
first shelter. But perhaps you will find a clear 
sky with a little more travel upward. Courage 
and hope say, Goon! Faith says, go on! higher 
up you will find light. So you goon, and at 
length, unexpectedly, at a single step, you emerge 
into clear sunshine. Then all your troubles are 
forgotten. How glad you \are that you _perse- 
vered, that you did not turn back; you would 
have lost all this glorious sight, this magnificence 
of prospect, this peculiarity of glory, which you 
could have enjoyed only under these very circum- 
stances of preceding mist and gloom. You would 
have lost the sight of the clouds under you, and 
the atmosphere of sunlight resting upon them as 
on a sea of chalcedony, smooth, soft, undulating, 
and the summits of the mountains all around 
glittering with ico and snow. And you would 
have lost the glory uf the breaking up and troop- 
ing away of these cloud congregations, as the de- 
parture of an army with banners, and the revela- 
tion of the unveiled world as a new creation. 

So it is in spiritual things. Onward and up- 
ward must be our motto under all discourage- 
ment. That is the way to glory, but to turn back 
is darkness, and to sit still and wait for that light 
toward which you ought to be advancing, is to lose 
both God’s discipline and your own time and la- 
bor. Just so it is amidst doubt and danger.— 
Decision, action, a resolute step forward, dissi- 
pates the doubt, cuts the knot, overcomes the 
difficulty, reveals deliverarce and safety. It used 
to be the advice of Nelson to his captains, If there 
be a doubt, fight. The balance hangs tremulous 
in many minds, fearful, hesitating : ‘s0 many foes 
the passage throng; Iam so weak and they so 
stroug.’ But the longer you doubt and tremble 
and consult your foes and fears, the more the 
gloom thickens, Let those that doubt, throw 
themselves on God, and follow Nelsvu’s advice, 
and the doubt wil) be sulved in action. 

Many a man is waiting for fine weather in his 
heart, to go to work upon it, to labor in prayer, to 
take his Bible and work it into his grounds, and 
work with it. All the processes of his spiritual 
agriculture, all the possibilities of a harvest unto 
lite eternal, lie in those two things, the word of 
God and prayer. Many a man is waiting till it 
shall be the summer season in his soul. But he must 
break up the fallow ground, aad do it while it is 
fallow ground, or it will never be anything else. 
‘The sluggard will not plough by reason of the 
present cold, therefore he shall beg in harvest 
and have nothing.’ This was a proverb that our 
blessed Lord just set forth in paraphrase, when 
he said, Enter ye in at the strait. gate. Strive 
to enter in, for if you do not strive, and in season, 
you will seek and not beable. If you dv not 
sow your character for life eternal in the seed- 
season, you will beg im harvest and have nothing. 
‘To-day is the seed season. Bury itin your heart, 
in your mind, in your conscience, to-day with 
prayer. To-day is the accepted time. t no 
difficulties in your own heart, no temptations to 

elay. no lies of Satan, make you believe that it 
isnot. He that followeth me, says the Lord 





Jesus, shall not walk in darkness, but shall have 
the light of life. 

And that is the only light; and no man hath 
it but by coming to it, by coming to Christ, who 
is the way, the truth, the life. There can be 
neither light nor joy till youcome. But if be- 
cause darkness and gloom, coldness and insen- 
sibility. rest upon your heart now, you turn 
away from it, it will be storm and darkness in- 
stead of a brighter horizou hereafter. Remem- 
ber the proverb, He that observeth the wind 
shall not sow, and he that regardeth the clouds 
shall not reap. Take hold of the work, and the 
gloom is dissipated. Go forward, if only one 
step. One step atatime, in the right way, is 
enough. One step forward is a sure step. Every 
step upward is a sure step—a step towards the 
light, if not into it ; and svon it will be only one 
step into the brightness of eternal day. Take hold 
of the work, and the work will take hold of you. 
Take hold of Christ, and he will lead you and 
keep you from falling. Go forward, trusting in 
Him, and even in darkness your life is hid with 
Christ in God, and soon you will appear with 
Him in glory.— Independent. 

- + 


Submarine Armor for Divers. 


The two American companies now engaged 
in raising the Russian ships of war which were 
sunk in the harbor of Sebastopol during the 
Crimean war, have two different methcds of ac- 
complishing their work. One of them—the 
Philadelphia Company—proceeds by lifting the 
dead weight of the sunken vessel, water and all ; 
while the vther—the Boston Company— 
adopts the method of pumping out the water 
from the vessel, and supplying its place by 
pumping in air, whereby the wieck is made to 
rise of itself’, by a natural law. 

Each of these methods, however, requires 
the assistance of the diver. He is needed in 
the first, to clear away the mud about the sub- 
merged vessel, and fasten ropes and grappling 
irons upon her. In the second, he is required 
to descend and board up the larger epenings, 
soas to prevent the ingress of water from 
without, to take the place of that which is 
pumped up. 

Until the last century, the art of diving was 
mainly used in collecting pearls and other sub- 
marine treasures in the East Indies. The 
pearl-divers went down naked, and carried 
their supply of air with them, as a camel car- 
ries its supply of water into the desert. <A 
camel will bear water enough to last for seve- 
ral days ; but the best diver cannot ordinarily 
carry down in his chest air enough to last for 
more than two minutes. This is owing in a 
great degree to the pressure of the water upor 
his breast, which increases at the rate of sixty 
pounds to the square foot for every foot of his 
descent. The pressure, therefore, on the 
chest ofa man, allowing its surface measures 
half a square foot, would amount, at a depth 
of fifteen feet, to no less than four hundred 
and fifty pounds. This pressure of the water 
often affects the diver with spitting of blood 
and other difficulties of a similar kind. 

Notwithstanding these facts, we are told of 
one Nicolo, surnamed Pisce—-the Fish—a_fa- 
mous diver of Sicily, who boasted of being 
able to take into his chest air enough for a 
whole day, and who could remain three-quar- 
ters of an hour under water. He used to go 
out and live five days at a time amidst the 
solitude of the deep, eating nothing but the 
raw fish that he caught. Buthe came to his 
end at last, like our own Sam Patch, by too 
great presumption. The King threw a gold 
cup into the Gulf of Charybdis, and ordered 
him to dive and bring it up. He dove, and 
after remaining under for three quarters of an 
hour—so goes the story—he rose in triumph 
with the cup. Not content with this, Nicolo 
strove to repeat his exploit and perished. 

If such stories were true, there would be no 
need of submarine armor. But they are not. 
Accordingly, with the increase of commerce, 
two centuries ago, and the consequent increase 
of wrecks, it became desirable to devise some 
method of enabling tha diver to remain under 
water for a longer period than one or two min- 
utes atu time. The diving-bell answers this 
nurpose only partially. ‘I'he most complete 
method is that which furnishes the diver with a 
complete suit of armor, and supplies him with 
a constant store of fresh air by means of tubes 
from above. 

One kind of sub-marine armor, invented by 
Klingest, of Breslau, in 1798, covered the 
head and body with a casing of tin, and-the 
legs and arms with leather, supported by an 
iron frame-work underneath. This removed 
the pressure of the water from the diver’s body, 
while leaving the bead and arms free. Air 
was supplied and removed by means of two 
pipes—one being furnished with a mouth- 
piece for inhaling, while the expansion of the 
lungs drove au equivalent amount up through the 
other pipe. It would not do to leave the legs 
or arms of the diver bare, because the pressure 
of the water upon these parts would drive the 





But a more successful method was that dis- 
covered by ‘Tonkins, which is generally used, 
we believe, at the present day, the distinguisb- 
ing characteristic of which is that the diver 
stands ina column of air, sufficiently con- 
densed to resist the external pressure of the 
water. The head is inserted into a large and 
thick copper helmet, which is made to rest up- 
on the shoulders, to this is attached a body, 
and legs and arms of stout india-rubber cloth 
and canvas. <A tube enters the back of the 
helmet, through which the air is pumped from 
above, filling the helmet and the whole casing 
of rubber cloth and canvas. In order to pre- 
vent the rush of a column of air against the 
back of the head, it is carried over the inside 
of the top of the helmet and discharged in 
front, downwards, in two or three channels. 
A valve is provided in the helmet through 
which the Sell abi from within escapes into the 
water. 

It is manifest that, according to this plan, 
a great part of the pressure of the water comes 
finally upon the body. The condensed air re- 
sists it in the first instance, but that in turn 
presses upon the body. But this is obviated 
ina great degree by the density of the air 
which the diver breathes, and which fills all 
the cavities of his body, so that he is now able 
to bear with ease a weight of water which 
would be quite intolerable if he were provided 
with air of no greater density than his comrades 
are breathing at the surface. 

By means of the submarine armor, divers 
are nowable to work under water, at a depth 
of ten fathoms, for seven or eight hours a day, 
without inconvenience. And they even de- 
scend toa depth of twenty fathoms, and remain 
long enough to perform considerable labor. 


Tt is even stated, in a recent annual report of 


the Submarine Company of Boston, that one 
of their divers ‘ has actually walked, at a depth 
of from thirty to sixty feet, on the hard, sundy 


bottom, near Cape Cod, five miles and a_ half 


in two consecutive hours.’ 

It appears that the Boston company is now 
at work in raising treasure from the wreck San 
Pedro,a Spanish government vessel that sank 
off Venezuela in 1815, with $3,000,000 on 
board. It is to be hoped that some of our en- 
terprising companies may find work at home 
in recovering the million and a half of gold so 
disastrously sunken in the Central America. 


—N. Y. Evening Post. 





Steamship Disasters. 

The appalling loss of life on the ‘ Central Amer- 
ica,’ has no parallel in the annals of American 
steamship navigation. The nearest approach is 
the disaster which befel the steamship Arctic on 
the 27th of September, 1854, by which something 
like three hundred and fifty lives were lost. The 
steamship San Francisco, belonging to the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company, which foundered in the 
Atlantic on the 25th of December, 1853, was lost 
under circumstances similar in many respects to 
the disaster which has just occurred; but the 
number of lives sacrificed was much less—not 
varying far from two hundred, including 150 
U.S. troops. 

Taking a retrospect, with a view to recount 
the various catastrophes which haye _ befallen 
ocean steamships owned in or trading with the 
United States, we find that the following have 
been entirely lost:— 

Name. Fate, Valuation. 





President, Never heard of, $350,000 
Columbia, All hands savea, 360,000 
Humboldt, All hands saved, 500,000 
City of Glasgow, Never heard of, 200,000 
City of Philadel., All hands saved, 300,000 
Frarklin, All hands saved, 480,000 
San Francisco, A few saved, 300.000 
Artic. A few saved, 700,000 
Pacific, Never heard of, 680,000 
Tempest, Never heard of. 300,000 
Central America, <A few saved, *140,000 

$4,250.000 


*Exclusive of about $1,600,000 in specie. 

If the cargo was included, these figures would 
be more than doubled. The President was lost 
in the year 1841; noone knows how or where. 
The Columbia, in nautical phrase, ‘broke her 
back’ on the rocks on the American shore of the 
Atlantic. The City of Philadelphia went to pieces 
on the rocks near Cape Race. The City of Glas- 
gow sailed from Liverpool March Ist, 1854, and 
was not afterwards heard of. The Great Britain 
came near being included in the list, having lain 
ashore for some months at Dundrum Bay, coast 
of Ireland, but is now engaged as a tranpsort for 
India. The Franklin aud Humboldt went ashore 
and broke in pieces,-the former on Long Island, 
and the latter near Halifax. The Arctic and 
Pacific were lost as already recorded. ‘The iron 
steamer Tempest, measuring 1,500 tons, sailed 
from New York, Feb.12, 1857, with a crew of 
from thirty-five to forty men, and was never 
heard from. On the Pacific, several fine steamers 
have been lost, generally of a smaller class. The 
Independence, for instance, was totally lost, with 
120 lives; and the Tennessee, St. Louis and Yan- 
kee Blade, Winfield Scott and others, became to- 
tal wrecks. 

English steamers in waters contiguous to the 


blood into the head and the other parts which | United States, have fared little better. Withina 


were covered. 


short time,‘ we had to record the loss of the tine 


iron steamship Canadian, on the St. Lawrence ; 
also the steamship Clyde, and several steamers 
in the West India Islands. 

A calculation as to the number of lives lost in 
these steamers, makes a total of about seventeen 
hundred. This loss being irreparable, no consola- 
tion can be derived from the fact that a large pro- 
portion of it might have been prevented by a di- 
vision of these ships into compartments by wa- 
ter-tight bulkheads.—Journal of Commerce. 

In perusing and recording accounts of the fatal 
disasters that occur so frequently by sea and by 
land, it is well for us to remember that there is a 
brighter side of the picture—a view that should 
awaken thankfulness, as well as one that gives us 
sorrow. Let us not forget that in the events of 
human life, good, on the whole, greatly prepon- 
derates over evil. When we read of shipwrecks, 
conflagrations, collisions, &c., and of the suffer- 
ings and loss of hfe which result, it is natural 
that our hearts should thril! with painful emotion 
—with sympathy for the suffering and the be- 
reaved. But let us not doubt that the all-wise 
and merciful Father overrules all things for the 
best good of his children. And let us not forget 
that the instances of escape from peril, of pres- 
ervation of life in danger—though thousands of 
these instances are unrecorded and forgotten by 
men—far outnumber and overbalance those of the 
opposite and fatal kind.—s. 1. s. 





One by One. 


One by one the sands are flowing, 
One by one the mountains fall ; 
Some are coming, some are going, 
Do not strive to grasp them all. 
One by one thy duties wait thee, 
Let the whole strength go to each ; 
Let no future dreams elate thee, 
Learn thou first what these can teach. 


One by one ( bright gifts from heaven,) 
Joys are sent thee here below; 

Take them readily when given, 
Ready, too, to let them go. 

One by one thy gifts shall meet thee, 
Do not fear an armed band ; 

One will fade as others greet thee, 
Shadows passing through the land. 


Do not look at life’s long sorrow; 
See how small each moment’s pain ; 
God will help thee for to-morrow, 
Every day begins again. 
Every hour that fleets so slowly, 
Has its task to do or bear; 
Luminous the crown, and holy, 
If thou set each gem with care. 
Do not linger with regretting, 
Or for passing hours despond, 
Nor the daily toil forgetting, 
Look too eagerly beyond. 
Hours are golden links, God’s token, 
Reaching Heaven; but one by one 
Take them, lest the chain be broken 
Ere the pilgrimage be done.—Dickens. 





Passages from * Boswell’s Life of Johnson.’ 

Depend apon it, that if a man talks of his 
misfortunes, there is something in them that is not 
disagreeable to him ; for where there is nothing but 
pure misery, there never is any recourse to the 





mention of it. 
The man who uses his talents of ridicule 
in creating, or grossly exaggerating the instances 
he gives, who imputes absurdities that did not 
happen, or when a man was a /ittle ridiculous, des- 
cribes him as very much so, abuses his talents 
greatly. The great use of delineating absurdities 
is, that we may know how far human folly can go: 
the account, therefore, ought of absolute necessity 
to be faithful. 
Of all the griefs that harass the di stressed, 
Sure the most bitter is a scornful jest ; 
Fate never wounds more deep the generous heart 
Than when a blockhead’s insult points the dart. , 
A man should begin to write soon; forif he 
waits till his judgment is matured, his inability, 
through want of practice, to express his conceptions, 
will make the disproportion so great between what 
he sees and what he can attain, that he will proba- 
bly be discouraged from writing at all. 
Happiness should be cultivated as much as 
we can, and the objects which are instrumental to 
it should be steadily considered of importance, with 
a reference, not only to ourselves, but to multitudes 
in successive ages. Though itis proper to value 
small parts, as 

‘Sands mak the mountain, moments make the year ;’ 
yet we must comtemplate collectively, to have a just 
estimate of objects. One moment’s being uneasy or 
not, seems of no consequence ; yet this may be thought 
of the next, and the next, and so on, till there is a 
large portion of misery. In the same way one must 
think of happiness, of learning, of friendship. We 
cannot tell the precise moment when friendship is 
formed. As in filling a vessel drop by drop, there is 
at last adrop which makes it run over ; so in a series 
of kindnesses there is at last one which makes the 


heart run over. 
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